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X. — The Treatment of Dactylic Words in the Rhythmic 
Prose of Cicero, with Special Reference to the Sense Pauses 

By Professor F. W. SHIPLEY 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Of the criticisms directed against the details of Zielinski's 
system, as set forth in his Clauselgesetz 1 and Das Ausleben des 
Clauselgesetzes? perhaps the most numerous are those levelled 
against his occasional assumption of Syllaba Anceps and Hia- 
tus before the diaeresis of the ditrochaic rhythm in clausulae 
of the type audeat iudicare. The Syllaba Anceps type which 
his critics have called in question is ordine iudicaris, where 
ordine is regarded as a cretic. More open to criticism, although 
objections have not been so frequently made, are certain por- 
tions of his "Theorie der Anlaufe," and particularly that 
part of it which involves the resolution of the first long in 
clausula 1, with the ft caesura. The type is sanguine redun- 
daret. Here Zielinski has been compelled, under the stress 
of his law, to postulate for sanguine the very unnatural accent 
sanguine, which, by reason of its very unlikelihood, should 
have been accepted with greater hesitation and only after all 
other possibilities had been considered. To the same category 
belongs his accent theory in clausulae of the type 2 2 . 

These debated rhythms and the accents involved will be 
discussed in another paper. I mention them here only to 
point out that the questions at issue turn upon rhythms con- 
taining dactylic words, and that the dactylic word is the real 
crux in all of them. 

That the issues involved are not likely to be settled by the 
study of the rhythms of the clausula alone is shown by the 
failure of the investigators of the clausula to agree. The 
statistical method, to which we are indebted for our present 
knowledge of the laws of the clausula, here reaches one of its 
limitations. Its processes are necessarily too mechanical to 

1 Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden, Leipzig, 1 904. 

2 Das Ausleben des Clauselgesetzes in der rdmisehen Kunstprosa, ib. 1906. 
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account adequately for all the phenomena of rhythmic prose. 
Even in the composition of writers and speakers who were 
most under the influence of the teachings of the rhetoricians, 
and to whom the observance of the rules for rhythm was a 
more or less conscious process, there must have been nuances 
in phrasing which, without real violation of rhythmic laws, 
cannot be fully represented by the measure of longs and 
shorts, or by the mechanical marking of the division of words 
within the foot. 1 Quintilian again and again refers to the 
rhythmical elements in speech which cannot be accounted for 
by the mechanical process of reckoning longs and shorts : the 
debita actionibus respiratio, ix, 4, 1 8 ; the aliquid medii tem- 
poris between vowels in hiatus, ib. 4, 36 ; the rhythmus etiam 
in corporis motu, ib. 4, 50 and 4, i$g (A tque corporis qnoque 
motui quae dam tempora adsignes); the inania tempora, due 
to the various kinds of pauses which take up time, ib. 4, 5 1 ; 
the quoddam latens tempus ipsa divisione verborum, ib. 4, 98 ; 
the recognition in prose of syllables which are longer than 
long or shorter than short, ib. 4, 84. The following remarks, 
in which he draws the distinction between mechanical scansion 
and rhythmical phrasing, are particularly illuminating : (1) ib. 
4, 107-108 sed fingamus sic : Non turpe duceres. Sed hie est 
illud inane, quod dixi. Paullulum enim morae damus inter ulti- 
mum ac proximum uerbum, et turpe illud interuallo quodam 

producimus (i.e. Non turpe duceres, approximating I 

_ \j _) ; alioqui sit exultantissimum et trimetri finis : Quis 
non turpe duceret. (2) ib. 4, 108 sicut illud ore excipere Ikeret, 
si iungas, lasciui carminis est: sed interpunctis quibusdam 



1 Zielinski, and, since the publication of his Clauselgesetz, most other investiga- 
tors, mark the relationship of word endings to the foot by afiyS, etc. But, as the 
same symbol sometimes marks the divisions between words of the same word 
group, where there is practically no pause, and sometimes divisions between 
words which belong to different word groups, it may represent values which 
differ greatly. By using a light-faced type {e.g. 5) for mere word division, and 
a heavy-faced type (e.g. 8) to indicate real pauses, much would be gained. 

In this connection it should be noted that many of the non-rhythmical letters 
of Cicero differ little, so far as the tale of longs and shorts is concerned, from the 
letters and speeches which are rhythmical. The real difference lies in the phrasing, 
and in the placing of the rhetorical pauses. 
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et tribus quasi initiis fit plenum auctoritatis. 1 Cicero's state- 
ments are not quite so explicit as those of Quintilian in regard 
to this matter, but his constant practice and the following 
passage in the Orator are clearly corroborative : 222 sin mem- 
bratim uolumus dicere, insistimus, atque cum opus est, ab isto 
cursu inuidioso facile nos diiungimus. Sed nihil tam debet 
esse numerosum quam hoc {i.e. membratim incisimue dicere), 
quod minime apparet et ualet plurimum. Ex hoc genere illud 
est Crassi : " missos faciant patronos : ipsi prodeant." Nisi in- 
teruallo dixisset " ipsi prodeant," sensisset profecto se fudisse 
senarium. 

Cicero, Quintilian, and the modern investigators all agree 
that in the clausula the final syllable is treated as long, and 
in general before a strong punctuation. But there are pauses, 
not indicated by punctuation in the texts, which in rhetorical 
utterance are quite as long as the comma or the colon, and 
must have had the same effect upon the rhythm as the regu- 
larly indicated stops. These are the pauses which serve to 
set off phrases, word groups, nouns in appositive and predica- 
tive positions, predicate adjectives, parenthetical expressions, 
such as videlicet, denique, and the like, and, in particular, 
those pauses which are necessary to give proper relief to 
emphatic words. On a priori grounds the effect of these 
pauses upon the metrical values of the words which precede 
them should be the same, whether the pauses coincide with 
the end of a metrical member or fall within it. It is in rela- 
tion to these pauses, in particular, that I wish to consider 
the treatment by Cicero of dactylic words in the de Imperio 
Pompei? 

The statistics will be made more intelligible if I first give 

1 Many of the apparent irregularities for which emendations are now so fre- 
quently offered, solely on metrical grounds and without a shred of manuscript 
evidence, are perhaps capable of a similar explanation. 

2 The tendency to place proper names, such as Antonius, and other dactylic 
words before punctuation pauses has been pointed out by others, but, so far as I 
am aware, the rhythmical value of the phrasing and the emphasis pauses has not 
been recognized, except in so far as Zielinski has taken account of them in the 
diaeresis of his Classes III, IV, and V. Even here he does not apply the principle 
consistently, and he does not use it elsewhere where it would be equally applicable. 
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in full a page of the speech, by way of concrete illustration, 
with the dactylic words (except those of variable quantity) 
printed in italics. Those which are emphatic are printed in 
heavy italics. To indicate the end of the rhythmical member 
in which a given dactylic word occurs I have inserted Zielin- 
ski's symbols, V 1, V 2, etc. Where there are alternatives, I 
have indicated both, and where the scansion is doubtful I have 
appended a question mark. Where the dactylic words do not 
coincide with the end of a member, the Greek letters afiyS 
have been used after them to indicate the type of word divi- 
sion, as in Zielinski's system, with this innovation, however, 
that the Greek letters in heavy type, a$yb, indicate not only 
a word division but also a pause. A dot even with the tops 
of the letters is occasionally used to indicate more clearly the 
beginning or the end of a phrase, or both. The passage 49- 
52 has been chosen on account of the number of apparent 
irregularities. The text is Mueller's. 

49. Quare cum et bellurn sit ita necessarium (L 2 1 ), ut neglegi non 
possit, ita magnum, ut accuratissime sit administrandum, et cum ei 
imperatorem praeficere possitis, in quo sit eximia belli scientia (4 1 ), 
singularis uirtus, clarissima (y) auctoritas (V 2), egregia fortuna, dubi- 
tatis, Quirites, quin hoc tantum boni, quod uobis • ab dis immortalibus 
(V 2) • oblatum et datum est, in rem publican (V 2)- conseruandam 
atque amplificandam ■ conferatis? Quodsi Romae Cn. Pompeius 
priuatus esset hoc tempore (V 2), tamen ad tantum bellum is erat deli- 
gendus atque mittendus ; nunc cum ad ceteras summas utilitates 
haec quoque opportunitas adiungatur, ut in iis ipsis locis adsit, ut 
habeat exercitum (L 2 1 ), ut ab iis, qui habent, accipere statim possit, 
quid expectamus? aut cur non* ducibus dis immortalibus (V 2)' 
eidem, cui cetera (V 2)- summa cum salute rei publicae - commissa 
sunt, hoc quoque bellum regium (V 2 1 ) - committamus? 

51. At enim uir clarissimus (V 2), amantissimus (/3) rei publicae 
(V 2), uestris beneficiis amplissimis adfectus, Q. Catulus, itemque 
sutr.mis ornamentis honoris, fortunae, uirtutis, ingenii praeditus (L 2 tr ), 
Q. Hortensius (V 2), ab hac ratione dissentiunt. Quorum ego auc- 
toritatem apud uos multis locis plurimum (8) ualuisse (S 2 3 ?) et ualere 
oportere confiteor ; sed in hac causa, tametsi cognoscetis auctoritates 
contrarias uirorum fortissimorum et clarissimorum, tamen omissis 
auctoritatibus ipsa re ac ratione - exquirerc possumus (8) ueritatem 
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(V 3), atque hoc facilius, quod ea • omnia (L 2 2 ?) quae a me adhuc 
dicta sunt, idem isti uera esse concedunt, et necessarium (V 2)- 
bellum esse • et magnum • et in uno Cn. Pompeio summa esse omnia 
(V 2). Quid igitur ait Hortensius (V 2)? Si uni omnia (V 2) tribu- 
enda sint, dignissimwn (V 2 ?) * esse Pompeium, sed ad unum tamen • 
omnia (8) • deferri (S 2) • non oportere. 

If one considers the italicized words solely from the stand- 
point of the rules of prosody as applied to Latin poetry, and 
takes no account of any pauses except those marked by a 
strong punctuation (. ; : ? ,), the last three syllables have the 
values given below in Table 1 ; namely, of the 23 words in 
question, 1 5 would have the value of cretics, 2 the value of 
trochees by elision, while 6 would continue to have the value 
of dactyls. 

But if, on the other hand, one considers tbe other pauses 
due to phrasing and emphasis, as in Table 2, these values 
change considerably. Of the 23 dactylic words, 22 will have 
the value of cretics (+■ »-> ^), one will have the value of a tro- 
chee, and the dactylic value (Z. w ^) disappears completely. 

In this table there will be no question as to the values 
given in class I, A, since all the words in question are fol- 
lowed by a strong punctuation and form the ends of rhythmi- 
cal members. There will also be no question as to the values 
in group II, since, in any event, these words have the final 
syllable long by position by reason of the following conso- 
nant. The trochaic value of clarissima in III, C, will also be 
admitted. There may be some difference of opinion in regard 
to the values of the remaining seven examples, though the 
pause after each of them will, I think, be conceded after a 
due consideration of the sense. These 7 cases will therefore 
require examination in detail. 

The following 5 dactylic words form the ends of rhythmical 
members, and are each followed by a sense pause : — 

ab dis immortattbus forms a distinct phrase and is in itself a 

complete colon (V 2). 
ducibus dis immortalibus forms an ablative absolute phrase and 

the last two words the complete rhythm V 2. 
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cetera. The words " eidem, qui cetera" while possessing no 
inherent unity, are separated from the context which follows 
by the phrase " summa cum salute rei publicae," and from that 
which precedes by the phrase " ducibus dis immortalibus." 
They are therefore preceded and followed by a phrase pause 
and form together the rhythm V 2. 

exquirere. The context shows that this word has a strong empha- 
sis : " arrayed against me are Catulus and Hortensius, men 
whose authority and influence must, I admit, have great 
weight with you; but yet, independently of such authority 
(omissis auctoritatibus), we can discover the real truth by a logi- 
cal consideration of the facts." Possumus ueritatem, which fol- 
lows, forms a complete rhythmical member _ w _ | _ w _ ^ 
= V 3. Though standing in relief on account of its emphasis, 
exquirere forms with ratione the rhythm L2*y, if there is 
elision, or, as is probable on account of the pause before 
exquirere, it forms without elision V 2 y. 

dignissimum. The sense, the word order, the predicate value 
of dignissimum, all point to the emphasis upon it, and to the 
emphasis pause which divides it from esse Pompeium, which 
forms the rhythm V 1. Dignissimum lacks two syllables of the 
full rhythm V 2, but is supported by the preceding syllables. 1 
Elision with esse is here out of question, as the result would 
be \j \j . 

Cicero and Quintilian and all modern writers on the sub- 
ject recognize that the last syllable in the rhythmical member 
is treated as long. There will, therefore, be no dissent as to 
the values of these five words except from those who would 
arrange the members differently. 

There remain the two cases of omnia. Both are emphatic 
owing to the repetition of the antithesis between uni and 
omnia on the one hand, and ad unitm and omnia on the other. 
The pause after each is, therefore, as considerable as that 
which follows any of the emphatic words which we have been 
considering. That the second, omnia (deferri), forms the 
basis and not the cadence of a rhythmical member is shown 
by the cola which precede and follow it {sed ad unum tamen 

1 See Zielinski's " Textkritik und Rhythmusgesetze in Ciceros Reden," 
Philologus, lxv, 1906, p. 607, in support of this view. 
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= V 2, non oportere = V 1), both of which form complete 
rhythms. Omnia deferri is therefore a separate rhythm = 

S 2 (_ u y I ), a superior clausula if the pause between 

the two words is operative. If the pause does not add 
the inane tempus, omnia deferri falls into the class of 
Pessimae, = P i. 1 

I have placed omnia {tribuendd) in class B. It, however, 
belongs more properly in class A. With si uni, if pro- 
nounced staccato, as would be necessary here, it would 
form V 2. 

These concrete examples serve to show that in general the 
dactylic words which do not elide (elision is, however, exceed- 
ingly rare), and which do not have their last short made long 
by position, are so placed that they precede the punctuation 
or rhetorical pauses ; and that the pause adds the inane 
tempus whether it occurs at the end of, or within, the rhyth- 
mical member, and that it is the pause and not the mechanical 
considerations of rhythm which have the lengthening effect. 

These 23 examples, while representative, are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to serve as a basis for ratios, or for definite 
conclusions. I therefore give in Tables I and II, which are 
parallel to Tables 1 and 2, the statistics for the 439 dactylic 
words in the de Imperio Pompei. 

It is evident even from Table I that the great majority have 
non-dactylic values by reason of their position : 68.7 °Jo have 
the value of the cretic ; 9.3 <f , if elided, become trochees; 2 if 

1 Of the 22 examples of P I with the 7 caesura on p. 159 of Zielinski's C/au- 
selgesetz, 15 have a pause after the dactyl, and are therefore to be considered as 
S 2 ; 3 contain numerals, and the order of the words is therefore uncertain ; 
2 are corrupt, and 2 only are clear cases of P 1. It will be noted that in Zielin- 
ski's own tables (p. 152) the diaeresis type is normal for S 2. The clausula 

8 
ww I . was therefore not regarded as a Pessima by Cicero. 

2 Assuming that all are cases of elision. In reality, however, 21 of the 41 
dactylic words in this class surely end rhythmical members, and there is no eli- 
sion. It is also probable in the case of 8 more (Class B) that they precede a 
phrase pause or an emphasis pause within the rhythmical member. It is signifi- 
cant, even assuming that all of the 41 examples are elision cases, that there is so 
little resort to the opportunity for elision in order to avoid the dactylic values 
which produce the rhythms of the P class (Pessimae). It is clear that the pause 
rather than the elision is depended upon to save the rhythm. 
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used in the hexameter, 21.8% would remain dactyls. In 
Table II, where the pauses are taken into consideration, this 
21.8 % practically disappears, leaving .4% only with dactylic 
values. 

In Table II there will be little question about the values in 
classes I, II, III. The cretic value in I is generally recog- 
nized. In II the values are cretic whether the pauses are 
recognized or not. In Class III, if the pauses are recognized, 
the values are cretic : and, where they are not operative, 
elision takes place, and the values are trochaic. Class V, C, is 
also non-dactylic in value, since the two examples clearly form 
choriambi : 8 insignia uictoriae (_|_v^^_|__v^_ = 2 tr.) 
and. 36 qualia sint. These classes with distinctly non- 
dactylic values form 79.7 % of all the examples. 

The chief difference of opinion will come in IV, V, groups 
A and B. Most of the examples in group A of these two 
classes will also occasion little controversy, since the end of 
a rhythm in most cases distinctly coincides with a sense pause. 
I shall, however, give all examples in this group which are in 
any way debatable. I shall also give all examples in group B 
for these two classes, since here the metrical value of the 
pause within a rhythmical member has not hitherto been 
recognized except in sporadic cases. The examples given on 
the sample page are not included. The examples are given 
in relation to unmarked pauses, as follows : 

1. Phrase pauses. 

(a) Pauses before or after a clause or phrase which breaks the 
continuity of the simple construction of the sentence or 
clause. Among such phrases may be reckoned : the abla- 
tive absolute ; prepositional phrases ; noun and adjective in 
an oblique case forming an adjective or an adverbial phrase. 
Examples : 1 7 etenim, si uectigalia • neruos esse rei publicae ■ 
semper duximus ; 21 atque haec omnia ■ saluis populi Romani 
sociis atque integris uectigalibus • esse gesta ; 35 missis 
item in Oram Illyrici maris et in Achaiam omnemque Grae- 
ciam nauibus ■ Italiae duo maris maximis classibus . . . 
adornauit ; 4 bellum graue et periculosum uestris uectigali- 
bus ac sociis • a duobus potentissimis regibus • infertur; 
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14 praesertim cum • de maximis uestris uectigalibus • agatur ; 
33 qui ■ cum praedonibus antea bellum gesserat ; 37 quem 
enim imperatorem possumus • ullo in numero • putare; 
55 quo omnes undique • cum mercibus atque oneribus • 
commeabant ; 57 utrum ille, qui pos tulat' ad tantum bellum • 
legatum, quem uelit; 12 atque uno tempore; 16 perbreui 
tempore ; 61 difficili rei publicae tempore ; 62 quo quidem 
tempore ; 56 non modo nos • ilia miseria ac turpitudine ■ 
liberauit ; 38 Itinera quae . . . per agros et oppida • ciuium 
Romanorum • nostri imperatores fecerint ; 42 qui ad omnia • 
nostri memoriae • bella. 

(b) A noun with its adjective or dependent genitive, a participle 

or infinitive with its object or modifier, or an adjective with 
an adverbial modifier form close groups which are often 
separated by a slight phrase pause from the word or words 
on which they depend. Examples : 

2 1 patefactumque nostris legionibus • esse pontum ; 30 eorum 
ipsorum sanguine • redundauit; 67 nisi ut detrimentis ac- 
cipiendis • maiore adfici turpitudine • uideremur ; 14 quanto 
uos studio conuenit • iniuriis prouocatos • sociorum salutem, 
etc. ; 66 pro sociis uos contra hostes • exercitum mittere • 
putatis ; 28 Quis igitur • hoc homine scientior • unquam aut 
fuit aut esse debuit. 

(c) Two nouns in the same case, connected by et, ac, etc., form- 

ing a single compound idea are phrased in the same way as 
in b. Examples : 

10 quae multo plus • firmamenti ac roboris • habebat; 45 
socios et uectigalia • conseruaturus sit. 

(d) Where a phrase or word group is too long to be uttered at a 

single breath, it is divided by a slight pause, especially when 
the first portion of the phrase is of sufficient length to form 
a rhythmical member. Examples ; 

4 in uestris uectigalibus V 2 exercendis • occupatae ; 34 

haec tria frumentaria L 2 1 subsidia rei publicae ; 14 qui 

uectigalia V 2 nobis pensitant. 

2. The pause which follows each of several adjectives, nouns, or 

phrases attached to the same verb, in the same construction : 

1 hie autem locus ad agendum amplissimus, ad dicendum orna- 

tissimus • est uisus, Quirites ; 16 quas in saltibus • habent, quas 

in agris, quas in portibus • atque custodiis. 
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3. The pauses separating words in a series arranged in pairs, espe- 

cially if the constructions are parallel : 14 ut et ubertate • 
agrorum | et varietate • fructuum | et magnitudine • pastionis | et, 
etc. . . . facile omnibus terris antecellat. These are clearly 
uttered staccato. 15 tamen pecuaria ■ relinquitur, agri cul- 
tura • deseritur, mercatorum nauigatio * conquiescit ; 19 in quo 
gloria • nominis uestri, salus • sociorum, uectigalia • maxima, 
fortunae • plurimorum ciuium coniunctae cum re publica de- 
fendants; 45 cum socii • pertimuissent, hostium • opes ani- 
mique creuissent, satis firmum praesidium prouincia • non 
haberet. Though not in the same grammatical construction, 
socii . . . hostium . . . prouincia are rhetorically parallel. 

4. The pauses which are necessary to throw emphatic words into 

relief. 

(a) Emphasis due to antithesis : I have italicized both of the 

contrasted words ; the dactylic word is in heavy italics. 
18 Etenim parui illud refert, nos publicanis f omissis | uecti- 
galia ■ postea uictoria recuperare ; 20 Quoniam de genere • 
belli dixi, nunc de magnitudine- pauca dicam; 22 Haec cum 
nostri colligunt omnia • diligentius, rex ipse e manibus effu- 
git ; 22 quos et a maioribus • acceperat, et ipse . . . conges- 
serat; 27 quare esset hoc bellum genere ipso • necessarium, 
magnitudine- periculosum; 31 quis umquam arbitraretur aut 
ab omnibus • imperatoribus \ uno anno | aut omnibus • annis | 
ab uno ■ imperatore | confici posse (the contrast is here 
double, between omnibus and uno, and between imperatori- 
bus and anno) ; 59 si in uno • Pompeio | omnia • poneretis ; 
68 horum auctoritatibus illorum orationi ; 70 propterea quod 
pericula • facile . . . repellemus, honorem autem, etc. Here 
belong expressions contrasted or balanced by tarn quam, non 
solum sed etiam, etc. ; 3 non tam • copia • quam modus • in 
dicendo; 10 conservaritis non solum, ut ante dixi, calami- 
tate • sed etiam calamitatis formidine • liberatos. 

(b) Emphasis on single words, due to intrinsic meaning or the 

demands of the context : 6 aguntur certissima • populi Ro- 
mani • vectigalia; 28 in summo imperatore ■ quattuor- has 
res inesse oportere (these four qualities par excellence) ; 
39 testis est Sicilia, quam multis • undique • cinctam peri- 
culis non terrore belli, sed consilii celeritate explicavit ; 
39 Hie miramur hunc hominem tantum • excellere • ceteris, 
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cuius legiones, etc. ; 47 Maximo, Marcello, Scipioni, Mario et 
ceteris magnis imperatoribus non solum propter uirtutem, 
sed etiam propter fortunam • saepius • imperia mandata atque 
exercitus esse commissa. Fuit enim profecto quibusdam 
summis uiris quaedam ad amplitudinem et ad gloriam et ad 
res magnas bene gerendas • diuinitus • adiuncta fortuna. (He 
is here emphasizing the frequency of the precedent, and the 
god-given nature of the felicitas of Pompey and his predeces- 
sors) ; 54 quae civitas, inquam, antea tarn tenuis, quae tam 
parua • insula • fuit, quae non, etc. ; 62 Quae in omnibus • 
hominibus noua post hominum memoriam constituta sunt ; 
68 Quodsi auctoritatibus • hanc causam, Quirites, confirman- 
dam putatis, est uobis auctor (then follows a list of auctores) ; 
68 auctor uobis • grauiof esse nemo debeat. 
5. Denique, in 28, 31, 40, 40, and uidelicet in 67, are treated as 
parenthetical. Pro consule is treated as an appositional phrase 
in 62 pro consule- mitteretur (that this is so is shown by the 
fact that in the following sentence, where it occurs twice, it is 
followed by a punctuation pause) . 

The above examples include all the cases of dactylic words 
about which there might be a dispute as to their values. All 
are followed by phrase pauses or are emphatic, as has been 
seen. 

In Table II I have not recognized a pause in the following 
two examples in IV, C : 41 quod iam • nationibus exteris • in- 
credibile ac falso memoriae proditum uidebatur ; 55 cum mer~ 
cibus atque oneribus. The latter example may have been 
phrased "cum mercibus • atque oneribus," but, disregarding 
this possibility, the two examples form only .4 % of the total. 

Of all the examples 99.6 % have non-dactylic values : 
1 5. 1 % by reason of position, 2 % by reason of elision, .4% 
by reason of the formation of choriambi, and 83 % by reason 
of the operation of the various pauses. 

From the statistics given above the following conclusions 
may be drawn : 

Words of the type omnibus, omnia, neminem are not used in Cicero 
with the dactylic values which are attached to them in hexameter 
verse. 
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I. The great majority are placed at the end of a rhythmical mem- 
ber, and before a pause, where they have the value of cretics 

(69%)- 
II. Where the dactylic word does not terminate a rhythmical mem- 
ber, but falls within it, the usage is as follows : it either 

A. precedes a pause, usually an emphasis pause within the rhyth- 

mical member, which supplies the same inane tempus as the 
pause at the end of a rhythmical member, and gives to the 
dactylic word the value of a cretic (13.6 f ), or 

B. if there is no pause, 

(1) words ending in a consonant, of the type omnibus, omnium, 

are followed by a word beginning with a consonant in the 
same word group, e.g. omnibus rebus, in which case the 
value is cretic (15. 1 %). 

(2) words ending in a vowel of the type omnia are 

(a) occasionally followed by a word beginning with a vowel 

in the same word group, e.g. attingere auderem, where 
elision takes place and the value of the dactyl reduces 
to that of a trochee (1.6 %) or, 

(b) still more rarely, they form with a long syllable in the 

next word a choriambus, e.g. qualia sint (.4 %). 

Closely bound up with the statistics and the conclusions 
given in this paper are several corollaries, of which I can 
here make but brief statement, owing to lack of space. They 
will be discussed in full in later papers. 

The data in Classes II and III of Table II suggest that 
the tendency to place the dactylic words before pauses is not 
due entirely to the desire to avoid the endings of verse. In 
Table II, Class II, all the dactylic words are cretics in any 
event by reason of position, and yet even here the pauses 
preponderate (105 cases of pauses to 60 of no pause). An- 
other method by which the dactyl may be eliminated is by 
elision, as in Class III ; but here also, of the 41 cases where 
elision is possible there is a pause in 32, and elision surely 
takes place in 9 cases only. Nor is the tendency to place 
dactylic words before pauses confined to writers of rhythmic 
prose. The same tendency is found both in Caesar and Sal- 
lust. The probable reason is that the natural accent of these 
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words is r/gibiis, g/ntibiis, omnia, which causes them to ap- 
proximate the cretic type jL^\l more nearly than the pure 
dactylic Z. w v . This value Z. w w they acquire only in close 
word groups like litora c6mplent, where the secondary accent 
is reduced in consequence of a main accent following it. It 
is to be noted, however, that, in the fifth and sixth feet of 
the hexameter, Virgil resorts almost as often to groups like 
saxa dedere as to combinations of the type litora complent. 
As words like litora, omnibus, neminem, approximate accentu- 
ally the cretic type, they are also made to do so metrically by 
writers of rhythmic prose, who, by placing them before the 
pauses, add the inane tempus to the last short syllable. It 
will be noted in the tables given by Zielinski that in the 
cadence of the period clausula the rhythms ending in a final 
trochee or spondee (_ w _|_ ^ = 1, —^ =|_w_^ = 3) are 
twice as frequent as the rhythms ending in a final cretic 
(= ^— 1_ \j — = 2, = ;=: =|_ v — w _ = 4). But, in the mem- 
bra and incisa within the period, the cretic cadence z w -^ is 
relatively much more frequent. In fact, the cretic is the sus- 
taining rhythm of the sentence. This will account for the 
greater frequency of words of the type Smnibus, etc., at the 
end of membra and incisa than at the end of the period. 

It is highly probable that Cicero, in Orator 217 (ne iambus 
quidem . . . aut etiam dactylus, qui est e longa et duabus 
breuibus, si est proximus a postremo parum uolubiliter per- 
uenit ad extremum) does not have in mind a combination like 
gentibus illis (of which Zielinski finds but four examples *) 
but verb forms of the type commemorare, transigeretur, of 
which there are 23 examples in period clausulae. 2 It is also 
probable that both Cicero and Quintilian, when they use the 
word postremus, are using it to mean not only a word at the 
end of a rhythmical member, but to mean also a word which 
precedes a sense or emphasis pause. 

1 Pp. 164-165. Of these one is corrupt and the other three have a pause, 
t.g. Agr. 11, 58 de quibus • foedere ' cautumst; so that their value is really 

Zw Xl\jL-- 

2 I have discussed this question in detail in an article entitled "The Heroic 
Clausula in Cicero and Quintilian," in Classical Philology, July, 191 1. 
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Zielinski, adverse criticisms to the contrary, was undoubt- 
edly on the right track in assuming Syllaba Anceps before 
the diaeresis of clausulae III, IV, and V (p. 96). He did 
not, however, carry the principle to its logical conclusion, nor 
does he use it consistently even in clausulae of the III type. 
He scans Verr. v, 121 carcere, deligantur as (z. w ~^\-lw Z.^) 
because of the punctuation, but does not recognize in ib. 145 
(partibus imminebat), and other clausulae of the same type, 
that there occurs a phrase pause not marked by punctua- 
tion : sic iste in omnia maria infestus • ex omnibus Siciliae 
partibus • imminebat. The principle is capable of a wider 
application, e.g. to many of the examples classed as 2 2 , Pi, 
P2, P3. 

Zielinski, on the other hand, in his "Theorie der Anlaufe" 
(Clanselgesetz, pp. 35-43) has constructed an entirely false 
theory of accent by leaving out of consideration the sense 
pauses, which are, as we have seen, one of the most impor- 
tant factors in rhythmic prose. I refer to his artificial ac- 
centuation crimlne in l 1 ^, 2 1 /3, s 1 /^, etc. The fact is that 
words of this type are, in his list of examples, generally fol- 
lowed by a pause, and form the end of one rhythm and the 
beginning of another. The normal accentuation, however, 
will be that which pertains to the rhythm which is ended by 
the dactylic word. 

It is clear also in the light of the figures I have given that 
it will be necessary to reclassify many of the clausulae now 
ranked as Pessimae (Pi, P2, P3), in so far as they contain 
dactylic words followed by a pause. These give neither the 
values nor the cadence of the end of the pentameter or the 
hexameter, and were apparently not considered as Pessimae 
by the Roman writers on rhythm. Modern editors have been 
premature in resorting to emendation to get rid of them. 
In an article now before me, for instance, it is proposed to 
emend a passage in Quintus Curtius, vn, 2, 16 "Philotae nomine 

scriptam" • to "Philotae nomine inscriptam" (= _ w _| ), 

but the rest of the context shows that the phrasing is : Ad 
Parmeniona quoque epistolas feres, unama me, alteram • Philo- 
tae nomine • scriptam, and the value of the last two words is 
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j1w^|Z.^ = Vi. In this case, and in many others, emen- 
dations have been premature, and assume too much for 
our knowledge of metrical values in prose, especially if the 
emendation has no manuscript evidence to support it. 

The conclusions of the present paper are strongly cor- 
roborated by a piece of evidence furnished by Cicero's use of 
the enclitic que. It was this, in fact, which led me in the 
beginning to consider the treatment of dactylic words in 
rhythmic prose. In compiling a statistical table for a paper 
on the enclitics, to be published shortly, I was greatly sur- 
prised to find that the rarest of all combinations of the 
enclitic que is that in which it is appended to trochaic words 
ending in a short vowel. Harant had noticed this phenomenon 
for words ending in e, and supposed that the Romans hesi- 
tated to add the enclitic to words ending in e, on account of 
the repetition of the same short vowel. But the infrequency 
is quite as great after words ending in a of the type dona, 
multa, tota, etc., which are of more common occurrence than 
the words ending in e. Here, so far as I am aware, the 
rarity of the combination had never been suspected. My fig- 
ures cover one half of the total bulk of the speeches. The 
combinations in question, donaque, totaque, simulacraque, ipse- 
que, and the like, form but 1.2 % of all the combinations of the 
enclitic que. What is more, in 68 % of these few cases the 
next word begins with a vowel, and there is elision. This 
reduces the cases in which the number of syllables is in- 
creased by the addition of the enclitic to considerably less 
than a third of one per cent, a practically negligible quantity. 
Both sets of figures, viz. the low percentage of occurrence 
and the high percentage of elision, point to the practical 
avoidance of the combination. The combination is common 
in poetry, e.g. templaque Vestae, aeraque fulgent, metaque 
feruidis, atraque late, etc. Why, then, are donaque, tem- 
plaque, etc., avoided in rhythmic prose ? If the accent were 
templaque, as the grammarians assert, the last two syllables 
would fit beautifully into the resolutions of the cretic, trochee, 
molossus, or spondee, and if the accent were te"mplaque the 
combination would differ in no way from any dactyl in 
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hexameter verse. 1 The reason for the avoidance lies in the 
fact that donaqite, multaque, etc., do not naturally form the end 
of a phrase and are not followed by any pause. In the next 
to the last foot of a rhythmical member, if followed by a 
vowel, they regularly elide ; if followed by a consonant, the 
result, since there is no pause, would be a dactyl, and this 
was regularly avoided. 

1 That this was the accent for Cicero's time, I shall show in the paper on the 
enclitics. 



